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[We commend the following interesting case to the attention 
of our fellow-laborers, as containing important information for the 
guidance of the Teacher, under trying circumstances, to which 
all are more or less exposed, in the discharge of their duties. 

The decision in this case presents principles involving the 
rights of both teacher and pupil, in a clear and lucid manner, 
which render it valuable for reference in any other occurrence 
of similar character. Every teacher should understand his rights 
as well as duties, and require, with judgment and firmness, that 
they shall be respected; he will then find himself, as did the 
accused in the present case, “like gold tried in the fire,”’ all the 
brighter for it, and esteemed still more competent for his office 
than before. ] 


SCHOOLMASTER AND PUPIL. 


INTERESTING PoLice Tria, before Justice Hooker. — The 
decision in the case of the Commonwealth versus S. M. Cook, of 
Cabotville, after a tedious trial of two days, was given during the 
last week ; and on account of the important interests and principles 
involved, a somewhat detailed report of the case seems desirable. 

Complaint was entered for two alleged assaults on Lewis Win- 
chell, son of the complainant. The fact was not denied by the 
defendant, but he justified himself on the ground that what he did 
was done in the proper discharge of his office as a Teacher of the 
school of which the lad was a member. 

The facts in the case, as appeared in the ‘rial, are substantially as 
follows: The boy was directed by the teacher (Mr. C.) to occupy 
a different seat from that in which he had been accustomed to sit. 
He refused, and took his old one. The teacher directed him again 
to take the new seat, and again Winchell refused, and retained his 
old seat. Defendant then took him by the collar to remove him 
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from the seat, and the boy resisted, seizing hold of the desks nearest 
him. Teacher drew him to the platform, and in the struggle threw 
the lad upon the floor; whereupon Winchell got up and said, “I 
should like to see you do that again.” Defendant laid him down a 
second time, when the boy arose and said, “ you won’t throw me 
around so if you are a schoolmaster.” Mr. Cook again threw him 
down, when Winchell called defendant a “ d—d fool.” Defendant 
then put him into a recitation room, back of the platform, and closed 
the door. Winchell immediately raised the window and leaped out. 

It was alleged by the complainant that defendant hit the boy’s 
head against the wall, and kicked him as he passed him into the 
recitation room ; but the latter was not substantiated by testimony. 

Immediately after escaping from the window, Winchell said to 
one witness, “ tell Cook from me that he is a damned fool; my 
‘father will attend to the case.” 

The next morning Winchell met Abby Mills (a witness) in the 
entry of the school building, with a letter from his father; but he 
allowed her to read only the words “ Mr. Cook.” Said, “ defendant 
did not hurt him any,” the day before, —“ only made him mad.” 
Said he told C. he did not know where his seat was, and would not 
take it if he did ; — said “ his father told him not to take it for the 
schoolmaster or anybody else, — old Cook would not dare to touch 
him, — if he did the old man would be up there and turn him out 
‘pretty quick.” Witness asked him how his father would know he 
had a whipping? Said he would go and tell him. Witness said, 
“ Mr. Cook wiil not let you.” Lewis said, “he would smash through 
the windows ; — guessed they could pay for a pane of glass.” 

Immediately after, Lewis entered school and went directly to his 
old seat. Mr. Cook directed him to take the new one, which he did, 
and the school proceeded as usual till about a quarter before twelve 
o’clock, when the exercises were suspended, and the teacher (Mr. 
C.) addressed the school on several topics relating to proper deport- 
ment; spoke of the consequences of resistance to authority, and 
claimed the prerogative of directing the proceedings of his school, 
and referred particularly to the necessity as well as right of the 
teacher to seat his pupils, so that the interests of the school might 
be promoted. Spoke of the influence of profane swearing, — insub- 
ordination, &c.; and thought the offence of Lewis Winchell in dis- 
obeying him, in resisting authority, and in using profane language, 
required punishment in the presence of the school, as the acts were 
committed before the school. At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. 
C. said that he meant to teach the scholars this lesson, that if any 
were inclined to do as Lewis Winchell had done, and should be 
guilty of such misconduct, they should not go unpunished. 

Defendant then called Lewis to the platform, and told him to hold 
out his hand. L. said “he should do no such thing.” According 
to Lewis’s own testimony, as well as that of other witnesses, he had 
on a frock coat, and an over coat which came as low as his knees, 
and a pair of boots which covered a pretty good part of his legs 
below the knees. 

On Lewis’s refusing to hold out his hand, Mr. C. commenced whip- 
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ping him with an apple tree limb, and the boy, with his hands in his 
: over coat pockets, put his coat down to shield his legs from the blows. 
Teacher stopped and asked L. if he would hold out his hand ? — L. 
said nothing, but did not do it. Mr. C. said he should whip him till 
he subdued him. Finally, Lewis said, “ you have conquered me ;” 
Mr. C. asked him if he was sorry for what he had done ? — Answer, 
“Yes;” and when asked if he would do so again, replied “No.” 
Teacher then sent him to his seat. 


: The number of blows inflicted was stated by various individuals, | 
as varying from 50 to 132. The boy himself said he counted, “out | 

? of curiosity,” till he got up to 75. Mr. Cowles, teacher of writing, 

4 said he heard Lewis say, “ Mr. Cook was a G—d d——d fool, and 


he should not leave till he had told him so.” This was said in the 
entry, just after the punishment. 

Lewis returned during the noon time to the school house, and told 
the boy who had the key that he wanted it, to go in and get his 
books ; and when the boy replied that he had no authority to let him 
have it, said that he would get in, if he had to smash the windows 
in. He did get in through a window, by the help of another boy, 
and carried away his books. 

It did not appear from any testimony that the boy was disabled, 
although some marks were visible. One or two physicians testified 
that they examined the marks, but did not deem the injury serious, or 
that any applications were necessary. ‘The boy was not laid up in 
consequence of the chastisement. 

Upon the foregoing facts, the Defendant was discharged. 


BROOME RO a 


Substance of the Decision, as drawn up by the Magistrate. 







The complaint is for two alleged assaults on Lewis Winchell, son 
of the Complainant, — one on the 10th and the other on the 11th of 
January, 1849. The Defendant admits the fact of having applied 
force to the person of said Winchell in the instances specified in the 
complaint, but urges in justification thereof, that he is the Teacher 
in one of the public schools in Chicopee, of which said Winchell was 
a member; and that the force was so applied in the lawful and 
necessary discharge of his duty in sustaining his authority in the 
school, and in correcting said Winchell for offences committed by 
him. 

The decision of this case rests upon the following principles and 
considerations : — 

1st. The schoolmaster is, for the time being, 7 loco parentis, — 
sustaining a relation to his pupils parallel to that of a father to his 
children. The power of correction is the same in the one case as in 
the other. What the parent can do in the way of discipline, the 
Teacher can do; and the law ought never to interfere with either, 
except in extreme cases of wrong doing. It is the duty of a Teach- 
er, just as it is of the father in the family circle, to maintain good 
government in the little community over which he presides, and 
secure proper subordination in all its members. No school can 
prosper where this end is not attained; disorder and misrule will 
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triumph; and the teacher who fails in this point, ought to resign 
his trust. 
2d. While the Teacher should aim to secure the above ends by 
moral influences, by appeals to the reason and better feelings of his 
pupils, and by punishments of a milder sort, yet the law sanctions 
a resort to corporal chastisement, whenever it becomes necessary for 
maintaining his authority and preserving order in the school. The 
expediency and necessity of investing the schoolmaster in ad/ cases 
‘ with this power will hardly be denied ; yet in some cases of a peculiar 
kind, the mere existence of the power, known as it is to the scholars, 
will answer every purpose of its actual exercise. 
3d. A resort to corporal punishment is not only allowed and sanc- 
tioned by law, but made an wnperative duty, whenever it becomes 
necessary for the above purposes. Good behaviour is expressly des- 
ignated by the school law, as one of the objects to be secured by 
every master of a public school; and no scholar, however vicious 
and disorderly, can be excluded from school, until every proper 
mode of discipline and means of reformation have been tried upon 
him without success. If he is excluded before this is done, he is 
unlawfully excluded ; and by a recent statute of the Commonwealth 
(Statute of 1845, Chap. 214,) may recover damages therefor by an 
action against the town. But if, after all suitable means have been 
applied, the scholar remains incorrigible, so as to be a nuisance to the 
school, he may undoubtedly be suspended or expelled by the town 
School Committee, in the exercise of their general supervisory 
power. There may be an exception to the above general rule, of 
those scholars who are of such mature years and growth, as to make 
corporal punishment in such cases, entirely unsuitable and improper. 
Exclusion from school is the only remedy in such cases of incor- 
rigible pupils. 
4th. A school teacher is amenable to the law, in a criminal prose- 
cution, for punishing a scholar, on/y when he acts malo animo, — 
from vindictive feelings, or under the violent impulses of passion or 
malevolence. He is not liable for errors of opinion or mistakes 
of judgment merely ; provided he is governed by an honest purpose i 
of heart to promote, by the discipline employed, the highest welfare of ‘ 
the school, and the best good of the pupil. The cntenz is the gist of 
the offence, in this as in all other cases ; and this is to be gathered 
: from all the circumstances of the transaction, — the time, the place, 
the instrument used, the mode of administering the punishment, 
whether in anger, or calmly and deliberately, and its proportion in 
point of severity to the heinousness of the offence, together with all 
the other circumstances and incidents accompanying the transaction. i 
Sometimes there may arise in the school a sudden outbreak of ) 
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open rebellion and obstinate resistance to the authority of the 
Teacher, placing him in a peculiarly trying and difficult position 
before his school, and demanding the most prompt and energetic 
measures for its suppression. He must decide at once, with no time 
for reflection, what to do. He is forced into a conflict before the 
school, with one or more of his pupils, and the struggle is for the 
supremacy. His authority as the master of the school is at stake; 
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all eyes are upon him, and if he cowers in the least or yields one iota 
in the conflict, his government is at an end. In such an emergency 
he must conquer or be conquered ; and to secure the triumph of his 
authority, a more violent exertion of physical power may be neces- 
sary, and will be justifiable, than in cases of ordinary disobedience. 
And if, under the excitement of the occasion, he should do what, on 
a calm review of the transaction, he should see himself was not the 
most judicious course, yet if it is apparent that he was influenced by 
right motives and feelings in the matter, he will not be held respon- 
sible therefor, in a criminal procee ding. Such unfortunate occur- 
rences are rare, yet they are sometimes unavoidable. 

oth. There is an obvious distinction between a criminal prosecu- 
tion against a schoolmaster and a civil suit against him for damages. 
The former can be sustained only where his motives are wrong; 
whereas in the latter he is liable not only for intentional wrong, but 
also for mere carelessness and negligence in the infliction of punish- 
ment, whereby injury results to the scholar who is punished. The 
liability is the same in this as in other analogous cases. A soldier, 
for instance, discharges his gun and wounds a comrade, not inten- 
tionally, but throu; gh Ce srelesaness. Ile may be compelled by suit to 

make amends for the i injury, but cannot be held liable as a criminal. 
So the teacher, who exercises his right of correction, though with 
proper motives, yet in so incautious and negligent a manner, as to put 
out an eye, w ound a limb, or infl’et other severe bodily injury upon 

a scholar, could be made to respond in damages for his carelessness, 
thoagh he would not be amenable as an offender against the Com- 
monwealth. 

6th. It, perhaps, will be objected, that if the positions taken above 
are sound, then there is no remedy when a schoolmaster is rigorous 
in his punishments beyond what is reasonable, and injudicious and 
rash in his modes of discipline. To this it may be answered, that 
public sentiment, always sensitive on this subject, and quite enough in 
favor of laxity in government, both at home and in the school room, 
will be an effectual corrective of any tendencies to such extremes. 
Besides, if any parent feels aggrieved by the discipline exercised 
upon his child, he can apply for redress to the ‘Town School Com- 
mittee, who are bound to interpose and remedy the evil, if there is 
any just ground of complaint, and who also have the power by stat- 
ute, (Statute of 1844, Chap. 32,) to remove the teacher whenever 
they deem it proper, without assigning any reasons therefor, — the 
whole matter being subject to their entire control and discretion. 
This is a much better course for the parent to take, both in its bear- 
ings upon the good of the child and the interests of the school, than 
to make an appeal to the law, either in a civil or criminal proceeding. 

It is only necessary to make an application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples to the case under consideration, in order to come to a satisfac- 
tory result. And without adverting to the evidence in detail, it is 
sufficient to state, that viewing the facts disclosed on the examina- 
tion in the light of those principles, the justification relied on by the 
defendant seems to be fully sustained. The boy, Lewis Winchell, 
assumed at the outset an attitude of defiance ; and through the whole 
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manifested a determined spirit cf rebellion against the authority of 

_the master, by open and violent acts of resistance, and the most inso- 
lent and profane language. The contest on the first day required 
prompt and decisive action on the part of the master to maintain his 

‘supremacy. The punishment on the second day, though marked 
with some degree of severity, was not dispreportioned to the offence, 
nor continued beyond what was necessary to subdue the boy. It was 
administered, moreover, in a calm and deliberate manner, and with 
a suitable instrument, and did not occasion any serious personal 
injury. 

Without presuming to decide the question, whether a different 
course might not have been preferable in some respects, it is enough, 
that judging from all the circumstances of the transaction, the de- 
fendant appears to have acted from upright and conscientious motives, 
and according to an honest sense of duty, and this being the case, he 
must be discharged. 





ON THE REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS OF GOOD 
TEACHERS. 


A Lecture delivered before the Hampden Co. Teachers’ Associstion, at their Semi- 
Annual Meeting, in West Springfield, May, 1849. 


BY REV. JOHN F. MOORS, DEERFIELD. 


Teachers, and Friends ‘of Education : — 

I congratulate you upon the increasing interest which is 
manifested in our Common Schools. If there is any cause 
in which every friend of humanity can engage with whole-souled 
enthusiasm, it is this in which you are engaged. For it may be 
considered an established conviction among enlightened men, 
that it is upon sound education and pure religion, that the hopes 
of humanity rest. These are the essential bases upon which the 
improvement, the true prosperity and happiness of individuals 
and of nations depend. Without these, all other agencies, what- 
ever their immediate effects, are partial and defective. He who 
studies the highest welfare of his own being, will see to it, that 
his mind is well disciplined by manly study ; that his whole na- 
ture is controlled by religious principle. Without these there can 
be no true education. He who is interested in the welfare of 
his fellow-men, will labor to preserve unimpaired these two 
agencies as essential to real prosperity. 

While the pulpit labors to persuade men that there is no sub- 
stantial happiness for an individual or a nation, except in that 
wisdom which has its beginning in the fear and love of God, it is 
the office of the school and the school Teacher, to inculcate the 
kindred Truth, that the intelligent man alone has access to the 
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purest fountains of happiness ; that he alone holds his destiny in 
his own hands ; that he has a possession which wealth cannot buy 
of which poverty cannot deprive him. 

To our public schools we look with pride for what they have 
already accomplished for our New England. We look to them 
to preserve her position in our widely extended domain, by dif- 
fusing among her people that intelligence which has always 
characterized them, and to which we must trust, to balance our 
want of numerical strength. Let others boast of fairer climes, 
of more fruitful fields, of wealth, to which we make no preten- 
sions. We shall rest contented so long as New England should be 
recognized as the nursery of learning and piety. 

How shall our schools be made all that they can and should be 
made ? ‘The organization of this Association, the gathering of 
this body of Teachers, furnishes a reply. We must raise the 
standard of Teaching, and improve the qualifications of Teach- 
ers. ‘This is, we are all aware, no new statement. But it covers 
the whole ground. If this result is attained, all other things 
will follow in their place. Let us have the right kind of Teach- 
ers, and we may trust them to get everything else we need, to 
make good schools. They will infuse their own spirit into their 
scholars, who will impart it to their parents, and the right kind 
of schoolhouses, of books and apparatus, will in course of time 
be furnished. Give us the right kind of Teachers, thoroughly 
armed for their work, and a new era in the history of our schools 
will be opened. ‘The ardent and judicious friends of education 
see this, and Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, Associations 
of Teachers, are among the instruments employed to accomplish 
the result. 

The observation of the best friends of our common schools, 
has convinced them, that if we would improve the schools, we 
must improve the Teachers; and in saying this I would not 
speak a disparaging word of the great body of Teachers. They 
labor hard and faithfully. I am persuaded there is no class of 
men and women, who work so hard for so small a compensation, as 
our school Teachers ; and as to their being unqualified, they have 
been qualified just as far as the public standard has demanded. 
If we look for higher qualifications now than formerly, it is not 
because Teachers are fallen below what they once were, but be- 
cause the standard has been raised, and is still rising. The 
public demand better Teachers, and they must be ready to meet 
the demand. 

To require perfection in a Teacher, would be to require more 
than has been attained anywhere else, more than can be accom- 
plished, — for, should we attain to our present idea of perfection, 
a higher standard would be revealed to us, and we should be as 
far as ever from our mark. All that space too vast for us to 
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measure between our minds and that of the Infinite, is given us, in 
which to improve. We cannot reach the end of our course, we 
cannot discern the limits to our capacity toimprove. Every step 
in progress, every effort towards perfection, diminishes this inter- 
vening space. 

The German parable beautifully illustrates this. It says, “ A 
child was at play upon the open field. A star rose over the 
hill-top. The child gazed at it with pleased and longing eyes. 
How beautiful it is! he exclaims. It is just on the hill-top ; — 
I will run and catch it, and have it for my own. With eager 
delight he started in pursuit, and climbed the hill before him; 
but lo, the star was not there. It now seemed to rest upon the 
mountain beyond. Nothing disheartened, the child pressed on. 
His course led him over fields of roses, and through hedges of 
thorns. At length he gained the mountain-top. But the star 
was not there. It was farther than at first. It no longer rested 
upon the mountain; it was climbing the distant heavens. The 
child had become a man. The object of his pursuit had not been 
gained. It had receded as he advanced, but his course had 
been upward and onward.” Perfection you may not reach ; yet 
perfection should be your standard, — in yourselves, and in the 
work to which you are devoting yourselves. And in saying this, 
I am saying only what I would say to all. Have a high stand- 
ard? Enter upon your work, not as if you had a mean idea of 
its importance, — not as if you were ashamed of it, — not as if it 
needed any apology from you. 

In following out this train of remark, I propose to speak of 
some of the requisite qualifications of good Teachers, of such 
Teachers as will elevate the condition of our public schools, so 
that they may answer in some measure the expectations of their 
ardent friends. And a word respecting the motives which 
prompt you to engage in this work. It would be a waste of 
words for me to urge you to be entirely disinterested in the 
work,—to make no account of the pecuniary compensation. 
You will work for money. It is right you should, but let this be 
a preliminary consideration. Settle it when you engage a school, 
then banish it from your thoughts. Labor then from the love 
you have for the work, and from the interest you feel in those 
entrusted to yourcare. Engage, my friends, in this work, not 
merely for the sake of spending a little leisure time agreeably, — 
not merely for money. But enter upon it with a solemn convic- 
tion that it is a great work, the greatest in which men and women 
can engage. It is to impart knowledge and truth. It is to 
awaken and develop the God-given powers of the human mind. 
It is to train and direct the sublimest faculty which man possesses, 
the power of thought on which his intellectual and moral powers 
are based. ‘To your care and guidance are entrusted the plastic 
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minds of children. They are to be influenced for good or for 
evil, through their associations with you. You are to stand to 
them in the place of their parents. And as surely as they will 
catch the tones of your voice, will they imbibe your sentiments, 
and will quote your opinions. You will, however, unconsciously 
impart a certain spirit to your school, which will be, in no small 
degree, a reflection of your own temper and thoughts. 

While, then, you seek for proper qualifications for your office, 
do not fail to cherish a profound respect for the nature of the 
children entrusted to your care. Respect for their nature, not 
so much for what it is, as for what, with right training, it may 
become. You may not find in your scholars unusual marks of 
genius. You may not find the “future poets and orators of the 
land. But you will find those who have received God’s best 
gifts. These are not bestowed sparingly upon a few favored 
ones. They are scattered with a bounteous hand. They are the 
gifts of reason, of conscience, the capacity for improvement. 
These are better far than the gifts of genius, which only a few 
possess. Even as the sunlight which is freely and daily spread 
over hill and valley, is more glorious than the costly lamps which 
illumine only the halls of the rich. No thought of man can 
measure the grandeur of the nature of that humble child who 
comes daily to your school from a home of poverty, and clothed 
in rags. Let that nature be rightly educated and disciplined, 
and it will reflect the image of all that is pure and good. Re- 
spect the children with whom you have to do. Let them see by 
your daily deportment that you respect them. They are not 
dumb beasts, to be driven and beaten. They are rational beings, 
capable of being influenced by moral motives. I deem it proper, 
though some may consider it a trifling matter, for the ‘leacher, 
when he addresses a scholar by the christian name, to preface 
the name with the title of Master or Miss. 

Let the Teacher, who would be fully prepared for his work, 
gain an harmonious development of his whole being. A school 
will tax all his powers; they all belong to the school. Harmony 
is the law of nature. If you examine a flower, you will find 
every part sustains a proper proportion to every other part. 
The branches of a tree are proportioned to the size of the trunk ; 
the leaf to the twig. Where harmony is violated in nature, we 
observe it as a deformity, amonster. And so in the works of 
man’s hands. Should one spend years in carving a marble 
statue of a man, and should make the thumb larger than the 
hands, or the head longer than the body, should we not ridicule 
his pretensions to be considered an artist. Y et, in what respect 
is he more worthy of ridicule than he who forms a misshapen, 
deformed character? Is it worse to form a hideous caricature of 
a man from the dead marble, than it is to build up a misshapen, 
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ill-proportioned man out of the materials of a living mind? Yet, 
instances of this inconsistency are not wanting among school 
teachers. [must be allowed to give afew examples. There are 
Teachers who are thoroughly versed in the studies usually taught 
in our schools, who fail in teaching, from their lack of power to 
impart their knowledge to others in clear, in simple and perspic- 
uous language. ‘This is a common failing with Teachers. They 
lack the faculty of explaining, step by step, a process which 
seems difficult to the child, so that he can readily comprehend it. 

How can this defect be remedied? By an effort on the part 
of the Teacher at exactness and definiteness in common speech. 
By striving in common conversation, to clothe ideas in the 
simplest and most familiar words, arranged in the simplest man- 
ner. ‘This will do something. Besides this endeavor by hard 
study and close application, to acquire exact and definite ideas 
yourself, respecting the matter to be explained, understand it 
fully yourself, and you will find it not difficult to make others 
understand it also. In this respect we need harmony in Teachers, 
between their real knowledge and their power to impart what 
they know. I would here stop to remark, that much pains 
should be taken by Teachers, to train their pupils to give exact 
and comprehensive answers to the questions proposed to them. 
Your main object is not to impart knowledge to your pupils, to 
pour the contents of your minds into their minds, as you pour 
water from one vessel into another. But your chief aim should 
be to aid your pupils to think for themselves, and you can 
accomplish much for them, by requiring them to give answers to 
your questions in their own words, so chosen, so arranged, and 
so pronounced, as to express fully and correctly the idea they 
mean to convey. I know, but cannot tell, should never be 
received as an answer. Such kind of knowledge is of no prac- 
tical value. 

To return to the subject before us, I have known Teachers, 
may their number be few, well educated intellectually, but who, 
unfortunately, possessed bad tempers. They have been ready to 
fly into a passion on every slight occasion, and scold or fret 
because the scholars did to-day the things which yesterday they 
did with impunity. We have known Teachers, of whom it might 
literally be said, — ‘* We could trace the day’s disasters in their 
morning’s face!” They lacked patience, — the one thing need- 
ful in a teacher of children. Unless one has learned well the 
lesson of self-control, — unless he can preserve a cheerful serenity 
amid the petty annoyances which occur daily in a Teacher’s 
experience, he had better not attempt the work; it will end in 
failure and defeat. He has not that harmonious development of 
which we are speaking, who cannot control his temper. An 
irascible, fretful Teacher is a curse to a school. 
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A Teacher fully prepared for his work, and alive to its interest, 
will not limit himself to the routine prescribed by the text-books 
which he is called to use. A wider range of instruction lies be- 
fore him, on which he will not fail to enter. Let me refer you to 
one illustration of an important work for a Teacher, which comes 
not within the prescribed course of study, for the school-room. 
It should be an effort on the part of the ‘Teacher, to train his 
pupils in good manners. Every thing like coarseness, roughness 
in speech and manner, should be cautiously guarded against. 
Every thing like insolence and rudeness of manner, on the part 
of pupils, should be carefully discountenanced and corrected 
by the Teacher. Let us delay a moment here. ‘The taunt is 
uttered against us by foreigners, that as a people we have no 
manners, — that is, no good manners. ‘That we are rough and 
blunt in our speech and in our treatment of others, to a degree 
not noticed elsewhere. That men, as they meet their acquaint- 
ance in the street, and pass the customary greetings, do it not 
with heartiness and respect, but rather with a gruff civility, as if 
each was afraid lest he should compromise his dignity, or his 
social equality, by too great a deference to his companion. 
Travellers* tell us that it is not so in the old world. There no 
one addresses you without touching his hat, if he has one. 
Should you ask a peasant if he knows the w ay to a certain place, 
if he cannot tell you he takes off his hat and begs your pardon. 
We see nothing like this in our country. The foreign laborers 
upon our railroads might set, in this respect, a wor thy example 
to the “ natives,’ ’ whose social position is much superior to theirs. 
We are becoming more and more uncourteous. We speak of 
gentlemen of the old school, and refer to the men and manners of a 
generation passed away, — more graceful, more refined than ours. 

Does one laugh at this, and say that he despises all foppish- 
ness and outside show? So do I'as much as he. It is not this 
I would have increased. But we know that the manners of life 
are a part of the language of the affections. If the manners 
are coarse and harsh, the affections will be likely to become so 
likewise. ‘The taste for the refined and beautiful will be vitiated 
and blunted. Reverence for age, for superiors, fur sacred things, 
is a sentiment which has been honored in all ages. Far distant 
be the day when we shall think we have outgrown it, and can 
set it aside. We look to our Teachers to set a correct example 
upon this point, and to enforce it by judicious precepts. It 
is to me a serious objection to a Teacher, if he be of rough, un- 
polished exterior, if he be destitute of the graces that mark 
the man of taste and refinement. We do not want for Teach- 
ers fops, nor -—— the feminine of the word does not occur to 








* See Dewey’s “ Old World and New.” Vol. L., p.195, et seq. 
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me, there must be one, — who are indebted to their tailors for 
their manhood, who carry their character upon their back, who 
seek admiration for what they wear. ‘The chief purpose such as 
these serve, is as tailors’ walking advertisements. But we do 
want in teacher and in pupils, in young and old, that courteous- 
ness, that affableness, which will be apparent in a demeanour 
free from awkwardness and disrespect. 

We need in our Teachers, I speak as one of the community, 
whose dearest interests and hopes are confided to these Teachers, 
we need men and women of enlarged mental culture, liberally 
educated minds, capable of taking comprehensive views, conver- 
sant with many ‘things. A mere acquaintance with the text-books 
used in our schools, is not enough. These ought they to possess, 
but other things should not be w vanting. 

Our schools in the country towns have been satisfied, if Teach- 
ers could be obtained who would pass a superficial examination in 
reading, spelling, geography, grammar, and arithmetic. ‘This 
involves an acquaintance with ‘only the rudiments of good scholar- 
ship. Our schools cannot be much improved, so long as this is 
the standard of a Teacher's qualifications. 

A thorough acquaintance with any branch of knowledge pur- 
sued in our schools, implies an acquaintance with many other 
branches. They are connected together, as is suggested by our 
use of the word branches. They all have the same root and 
stem. He would have an imperfect knowledge of a tree, who had 
seen only a few detached branches, and would hardly be consider- 
ed competent to impart instruction upon Botany. As imperfect 
is his knowledge, who has limited himself to an acquaintance with 
only a few of the simplest elements of the simplest sciences. 

The ability to teach others to read, implies a far wider range 
of knowledge than merely being able to read a sentence yourself 
without mistake. Let us consider ita moment. In order to teach 
reading in a thorough and systematic manner, it is desirable that 
the Teacher should know something of the instrument which he 
is to use himself, and which he is to train others to use, namely, 
the human voice. He should know something of the right use of 
the teeth, the lips, the tongue, the larynx, the action of the lungs, 
the muscles of the chest. He should know what is a good, and 
what a bad position of the body ; all these imply, at the outset, an 
acquaintance with physiology. As soon as he commences to 
teach reading, it is desirable that he should be familiar with the 
sounds of the letters which he is to use; that he not only know 
their names, but their use and power. He will find in the text- 
book these letters classified, one class of linguals, another of 
dentals, another of labials. These names will be unmeaning to 
his pupils, perhaps to him. An acquaintance with the Latin, if 
he is so fortunate as to possess it, would remove his difficulty. 
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And so, in his experience, every day he will find words whose pre- 
cise meaning will escape him and his pupils, unless he knows 
something of the history of those words, and can trace them back 

to their origin, and if compound words, can analyze their com- 
ponent parts. ‘Take, for instance, this word we have just used, 
“Component.” If the Teacher informs his class that it means 
compound, he leaves them as wise as if he had said nothing about 
it. It would be a valuable assistant if he could look back at a 
glance to the Latin participle componens, and then to the com- 
pound verb componere, and then to the elements con and ponere, 
and thus see at once the origin of the word, and its exact signifi- 
cation. I would not be understood to say, that a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is indispensable to a Teacher in our public 
schools ; I only mean to say that it would be a valuable assistant. 
With the aid which this extended knowledge of the philosophy 
and history of language would give you, you would be able to 
accomplish your work more efficiently. But let us look further. 
Your class commence the reading of a piece contained in their 
text-book. It is a brief extract from some distinguished author. 
It will add to your interest in the piece, if you know something 
of that author, and of the book from which the extract is made. 
Some information imparted to your class respecting the author, 
when he lived, of what country he was, incidents of his life, will 
awaken a new interest in the minds of your pupils. The name 
and design of the book from which the piece is extracted ; its 
connexion with what has preceded ; the class of books to which 
this belongs, as historical, or descriptive, or dramatic ; the differ- 
ence in these several classes; — all these may be profitably 
pointed out. To be able to do this, requires an extensive 
acquaintance with books, such as only those of an enlarged and 
liberal mental culture can possess. I am aware of it; and it is 
this enlarged and liberal culture which we hope to see possessed 
by the great body of School Teachers. But further, your class 
have been made acquainted with the author of the extract they 
are to read, with the book from which it is selected, and with the 
character and purpose of the piece itself. They are now ready 
to read the lesson before them. It may contain some historical 
allusion which must be explained, or the class is left in the dark. 
It may contain a reference to the history of our own country, 
and it would be a disgrace to a ‘Teacher who could not answer 
the questions of an inquisitive boy respecting it. Many of the 
pieces contained in our reading books are historical, and can be 
read with interest and profit by the scholar only when he has 
the aid of a Teacher, who can make the dark passages plain to 
him. There will be references to custcms of the present or of 
past times, to articles of use or ornament, to various sciences and 
arts, which only the well informed Teacher can satisfactorily 
explain. 
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But we cannot delay longer upon this matter of reading. You 
may think I have spread out a sufficiently wide field of labor. 
I have aimed to show you that in order to teach reading scientif- 
cally, it is desirable that you should be acquainted with physiology, 
with the philosophy of language, with history and literature. 
Do not understand me to say, that no one is competent to teach 
a class of boys and girls to read, without he possesses all these 
acquirements, but only, that all these will find their places as 
valuable assistants in the work. If we cannot have Teachers 
who are familiar with all these things, Jet us have an approxima- 
tion towards it. Let us have Teachers of cultivated minds, of 
refined taste, of comprehensive views. 

You have heard your classes read, you are now ready to hear a 
recitation in Geography. Are you satisfied with asking certain 
questions, parrot-like, from the text book, and with mechanical 
answers learned by rote. It is a great waste of money and of 
vital force, to have such teachers. It would be worth the effort 
of some ingenious Yankee, to invent some machine, which should 
ask these questions. It would be much cheaper, and answer the 
purpose about as well. Your purpose is to give your pupils 
exact ideas of the world on which we live. You wish to convey 
to them a knowledge of latitude and longitude. How can 
you do this without some practical knowledge of astronomy, — 
without some idea of the relative position of our earth to the sun 
and other planets? An acquaintance with the modern books 
upon comparative geography, by enlarging your views of the 
science of geography, would render you more competent to im- 
part practical information to your class. If you are so fortunate 
as to have a taste for geology or botany, or any other branch of 
natural history, you can draw from it illustrations which will 
awaken the curiosity and fasten the attention of the scholar. An 
acquaintance with history, ancient and modern, would be useful 
in almost every lesson in geography. Places are pointed out in 
your text books, and events are noticed; and it is the business 
of the Teacher to fix these places and events before the mind of 
his class, in such a way that they will be retained in the memory. 
The Teacher must be much hurried, or very dull, who would ask 
his class ‘* Where is Waterloo?” and then hurry on to the next 
question, without a word of comment upon the great battle fought 
there. Or if he should pass the city of Genoa, without some 
reference to Columbus, or Moscow, without a reference to Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign, or Olmutz, without allusion to La- 
fayette’s imprisonment there. The Teacher who is well read in 
history will invest the study of geography with new interest, and 
relieve it of the charge of being a dry recital of disconnected 
and unmeaning details. 

There is no branch of study in schools, upon which Teachers 
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try their hands, which is so shockingly mangled as Grammar. So 
badly is it generally taught, that it 1s not “wonderful that many 
of the best friends of our schools regard it as a waste of time to 
attempt to teach it. It is easy to make children commit lessons 
from the text book. But this is of little worth. It is not un- 
common to find those who stand high for their attainments in 
grammar, who can parse anything, who, in their conversation, 
habitually violate the plainest rules of the language. 

Teachers are not sufficiently careful to correct the habitual 
blunders and inaccuracies of their scholars, in conversation. An 
answer should not be received by a Teacher, which is not conveyed 
in grammatical language. If a blunder occurs it should be 
pointed out and corrected at once, —their attention called to 
it, and the class made to repeat the corrected form together, and 
in this way it will become familiar to their ears. An hour spent 
in listening to the conversation of refined and educated men, will 
teach one more of the correct use of words, than a week spent 
over the grammar book. You, as Teachers, will instruct more 
by one conversation with your pupils, than by your lessons in 
grammar. ‘The essential qualification, then, so far as teaching 
grammar goes, is that you be able to speak the English language 
correctly, and then, that you take pains to break up the vulgar 
and uncouth expressions which your pupils use, that you show 
them the difference between done and did, between seen and 
saw, between ought and had ought, between teach and learn. 

I would not advise all ,the scholars in a public school to study 
grammar. It will do but little good for dull, plodding boys, 
who, in spite of all you can do, will preserve their blockheads, 
to get a faint impression of an outside view of grammar. If 
there are promising, active minds in the school, who will devote 
much study to the subject, and become masters of it, encourage 
them to undertake it. And that they may become proficient 
under your instruction, you need a more thorough acquaintance 
with the philosophical principles of language, than can be acquired 
by the use of the Elementary Treatises on Grammar. The pro- 
founder works of Lowth, the Philosophy of Rhetoric, by Camp- 
beli, will free you from a slavish subserviency to any man’s rules 
of grammar, which are only his rules derived from his own 
observation of good usage. No grammar is a standard of 
authority. The only standard is the custom sanctioned by the 
best writers. If you are conversant with the works of the best 
writers, and are observant of their usage, you are as competent 
to make rules, as Mr. Smith, who makes grammars.” 

To instruct them in grammar, it is needful that you possess 
a cultivated taste, and an acquaintance with the usage of the 
best writers. 

The general mental culture of which I have spoken, which 
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can call in aids and illustrations from the whole wide spread 
domain of science and literature, is less needed in the science of 
numbers than any where else. One can study this by itself. It 
stands alone. Each step one takes in Mathematics, opens the way 
for the next step, and one has but to pass right on, without look- 
ing to the right hand or the left. And as far as he has gone 
himself, he is competent to lead another without difficulty. 

I have gone over, as you perceive, the ordinary branches 
usually taught in our public schools, and have endeavored to show 
you, as far as I have been able, the need of liberally educated 
men and women, to teach these rudiments. But are we always 
to stop here? Friends of education, are we always to stop 
here? Are we to send generation after generation of children 
out into the world with no better preparation than this? Shall 
we be satisfied with teaching them the mere rudiments of knowl- 
edge, the first lessons only? Shall we boast of the intelligence 
of the mass of our people, when they had no better school educa- 
tion than this? Is this all our boasted New England system of 
Common Schools can accomplish ? Surely, in view of our attain- 
ments, compared with our pretensions, we have reason to say, 
that the smallest favors have been gratefully received. The age 
in which we live demands more than this. It calls for intelligent 
farmers and mechanics, who can apply scientific principles to 
their daily employment. It has been learned that knowledge is 
power. Our schools must be ready to supply the demand. 
They must be so elevated and improved as to admit new and 
higher studies. Physiology must receive increased attention. 
The public will demands it. It has declared it folly to spend 
years in gaining a superficial acquaintance with the ‘‘ uttermost 
parts of the earth,” while we are profoundly ignorant of the house 
we live in, ignorant of its surprising mechanism, and of the 
means of preserving this “ harp of a thousand strings ” in tune. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry,—in some way a place 
should be found for these. And if some of the time spent in fruitless 
efforts to learn something of the grammar book, could be devoted 
to these interesting studies, the intelligence of the community 
would be increased by the change. These can be made the most 
practical studies for children. The principles they exercise every 
day and hour, and they would gain a new interest in the most 
common things, if they were acquainted with the philosphical 
principles involved. I saw a boy the other day much delighted 
at seeing a horse drink from a brook; an operation which he 
had witnessed a hundred times before, without thinking it at all 
surprising. He saw the water running up hill, from the brook 
to the stomach of the horse. He has just learned the action of 
the muscular fibres of the cesophagus ; and the process of raising 
and swallowing the water became to him an object of curiosity 
and wonder. 
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And Astronomy,—can not some place be found for this ? 
How can the children of God live in this world which he has 
created, ignorant of the wonders and glories and extent of that 
sublime work of the Creator’s hand? If there is any science 
calculated to fill the mind, even of a child, with profound rev- 
erence, it is this of Astronomy. But how shall we find time for 
these things? We may do something towards saving time, by 
requiring pupils to be thorough in their studies, and thus save 
the weariness of constant repetition. In Geography, for instance, 
scholars are kept upon it seven or eight years. They begin, go 
half through their text-book, the term ends. The next time they 
go to school, they begin again, go over the same ground, and so 
on as long as they go to school. Another great aim of the 
Teacher should be to aid his pupils in forming correct habits of 
study. ‘The most important of these habits is an entire concen- 
tration of mind upon the subject before it. With this power of 
abstracting the thoughts from all other things, and fastening it 
upon one, a lesson will be acquired in one half the time that is 
necessary, when the attention is diverted to other objects. One 
half the time is thus saved for other studies. 

I hope I have not discouraged a single Teacher in his work. 
It is a great and holy office which you fill. You need a careful 
preparation. You need to have your minds well disciplined, by 
careful and exact study. You may not. attain to perfection in 
your preparation, but let me urge you to cherish a profound re- 
spect and love for your chosen profession. There is none greater 
or better. And may the blessing of many, who have been led 
by your example and instructions to a love of sound learning and 
genuine piety, rest upon you. 





YOUTH AND CRIME. 


Ah, vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 

While boyish blood is mantling, who can scape 

The fascination of thy magic gaze ? 

A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 
Childe Harold. 


In the following article, a few facts will be presented and sug- 
gestions offered, which it is hoped may commend themselves to 
the consideration of those whose duty it is to lay deep and broad 
foundations, and erect massive walls, for the edifice in which the 
living mind cf a great nation may dwell, instead of a splendid 
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monument, which shall merely commemorate the fruitless efforts 
of the past. 

Our system of public instruction contemplates the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the whole community, and its conse- 
quent elevation, refinement, and increased vigor, by reaching, 
with its influence, each individual who makes an integral part of 
the body politic. Just so far as it is successful in accomplishing 
this object, it effects the grand purpose in view ; just in propor- 
tion as it fails of reaching individuals, or classes of individuals, 
80 far it must fall short of perfection in its work. It is obvious, 
too, that in proportion to its efficiency in working a favorable 
change on individuals, will be the real change on the mass, and 
vice versa. Nor will it be found sufficient if it accomplish much, 
even arrive at perfection, in a few leading features, in the culti- 
vation of the whole population, while many, or even a few, funda- 
mental principles are neglected. 

Inorganic matter will remain fixed according to fixed laws ; 
organic matter will take its changes according to laws of nature 
peculiar to itself, but always uniform and reliable ; the animated 
brute creation are almost as obedient to natural laws and innate 
promptings, as inanimate matter itself. But for the direction of 
the human intellect, under the promptings of the desires of the 
human heart, who can calculate? ‘The former needs to be 
instructed to perceive what is right in all the relations of things ; 
the latter to feel inclined to do, and desire to have done that 
which is for the best good of all. Is not this a brief compendium 
of the great aim of education ? 

Now if, here and there in the community, individuals are 
suffered to arrive at adult age, destitute of that training which 
shall enable them to understand, and feel, and act right, what 
must be their influence on those around them? How will their 
action be likely to affect the rights and welfare of others? Not 
very favorably, it is certain. 

Experience shows more than satisfactorily, that quietness, good 
order, safety to property and person cannot be insured against 
their invasion. 

All this may seem trite, and not to require repetition, to those 
who are familiar with the character of violaters of law and order ; 
but a careful review of the whole subject would seem necessary, 
in order that the true source of crime may be found, and the 
proper remedy applied for its restraint or abolition. 

The law, in general, points to men of mature age, as trans- 
gressors and disturbers of public peace. Our jails are con- 
structed for persons of adult age. When a burglary, robbery, 
murder, or violence of a mob is announced, who thinks that boys 
are the prominent, criminal actors in the scene? Our laws are 
so framed, and the public sentiment is such, that men shall suffer 
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a penalty for the infringement of others’ rights ; but boys, “on 
account of their tender age, may be recommended to the clem- 
ency of the court.” When have we heard of the infliction of 
capital punishment on a boy for taking life, although the crime of 
murder has been repeatedly committed by youth? And why do 
we not find more of the inmates of our State prisons, lads and 
youth under age? Because the law provides for men, rather 
than boys, on the supposition that men only, or chiefly, are the 
transgressors. It is not because crime is not committed by the 
young, not that they are not violaters of the law of the land, but 
that the leniency of the law and intervention of friends shield and 
save them from disgrace and punishment, from which those older 
cannot escape. 

It is comparatively a late thing, that prisons have been pro- 
vided for youthful offences, and these are known by the milder 
appellation of State Reform School, Farm School, House of 
Refuge, &c. &c. It is a matter of rejoicing that something has 
been done in our large towns and cities to check the tendency to 
youthful crime, and diminish, if possible, the number of can- 
didates for a more advanced criminal course ; but that the best 
or most effectual means have been adapted to accomplish the end, 
may be considered very questionable. Nor do we apprehend 
that such means will be adopted, until the public mind shall be 
made more thoroughly acquainted with something like the real 
amount of juvenile offences actually committed, and the actual 
influence of vicious youth on the public weal. 

In order to bring this subject more definitely in form, for 
further investigation, we present a few illustrations of the influ- 
ence of boys in the perpetration of crimes against the public 
peace in our large cities. 

Francis Dwight, Esq., County Superintendent of Schools in 
the State of New York, in 1845, in his report to the State Su- 
perintendent, communicates the following item. ‘The Mayor 
of Albany informs me that every riot and disturbance in the city, 
during the last ten years, has been traced to vicious boys under 
16 years of age.” Mr. Dwight further adds, that “ more than 
fifteen hundred children, growing up in ignorance, insubordi- 
nation, vice and crime, are found in the city of Albany, without 
instruction, or virtuous influences.” 

It was stated in the public prints, some two years since, that in 
the city of Boston there were 1,200 boys roaming the streets, 
not attending any school, — having no useful employment ! 

It was said in 1841, that in the city of Detroit there were 
1,200 boys, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, who attended 
no school whatever. 

If the statement of the Mayor of Albany be true, with regard 
to the agency of boys in riotous proceedings, must it not be true 
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also of Boston, and every other city and large town. Indeed, 
has it not been stated by the Mayor of Boston within the past 
year, that there were in that city, whose fame for excellent 
schools and good order is world-wide, more than 1,000 chil- 
dren who were not connected with any school, but wandering in 
the streets, without any useful employment? And we would ask 
individuals who have witnessed riotous proceedings of any extent 
in that city, within the past few years, what is their impression 
with regard to the participation of boys in scenes of disorder ? 
Human nature is much the same in all places, and human action 
under its promptings, under similar circumstances, must be the 
same. 
Ab uno, disce omnes. 


Wherever, therefore, the idle, ignorant, and degraded are 
suffered to run loose in our streets, yielding continually to the 
solicitings of their own low propensities, what but evil action 
can be expected of them for the present, and sad forebodings 
for the future? We speak now merely of the inconvenience 
which the community is made to suffer, by the presence of a 
gang of vagabonds, ready on all occasions to cluster around any 
nucleus of tumult, which from any cause may arise ; but beyond 
this, who can estimate the utter wretchedness of the individuals 
themselves, suffering from destitution and the penalty of violated 
law of every kind. 

But let us look a little farther for the influence of this class in 
society. Who does not remember the melancholy occurrence of 
the Astor Place riots, in New York city, in May last? Was it 
necessary for the military to fire upon the populace, to destroy 
human life, in order to quell the tumult? This question has been 
warmly discussed, and it has been generally conceded, that the 
City Government adopted the only effectual means in their power 
to restore order. But what cause created the necessity for ap- 
plying so terrible a remedy? Vicious boys! Thoughtless, wild, 
unruly lads and youth. Every death on that sad occasion stands 
chargeable to the influence of disorderly boys, more than any 
other cause. While the crowd was quiet, before overt acts oc- 
curred, no life was taken. When missiles began to be hurled in 
every direction, amid the wild shouts and yells of the multitude, 
corresponding force must be applied; severity must be used to 
arrest their action. Death followed; —the death of several 
unoffending, peaceable, innocent citizens. Read now, the follow- 
ing evidence given under oath, in the subsequent investigation of 
that event, and say if it is probable that a single life would have 
been destroyed, had it not been for the thoughtless, reckless part 
taken by boys! 

Sgdney H. Stewart (sworn) —“ Those who were assailing 
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the doors were mostly boys and young men, 15 and 17 years of 
age.” ‘The actors in the disturbances (of whom there did not 
appear to be many at that time) appeared to be mere lads, per- 
haps 15 to 20 years of age.” 

John Clarke. —‘ I saw some boys pick up stones and throw 
them, and one man, whom I told he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, for he ought to know better.” 

Benj. P. Fairchild. —“ I went on the 8th Street side, and 
found 100 or 200 young men and boys stoniag the building.” 

John B. Leverich. —*“ All that I could see, that were throw- 
ing stones, were boys from 12 to 19 years of age. J did not see 
a man throw one!” 

Chas. Cook. —‘* The answer (to some question or command 
from the Recorder during the scene,) from a great many voices, 
principally boys, I should say, but some men, and it seemed like 
a great shout, was to this purport :—‘ Fire, you sons of bitches! 
fire! you durst not fire!’ From the sound of the boys’ voices, 
I should suppose they were about 16 years old.” 

Wm. Hall, Brigadier General. —‘* The rioters generally ap- 
peared to be boys, 16 years old or so; and if citizens had kept 
away, there was not enough of them to make a riot; but their 
presence encouraged others.” 

Sylvester L. Wiley. — The persons who were engaged throw- 
ing stones, were mostly boys, as far as I could see. ‘There were 
very few men engaged.” 

Jesse G. Haviland, (Contractor). —“‘ There was a crowd of 
boys, some 200 or 500 throwing stones.” . . . . “I should 
think there were 200 or 300 throwing stones, from 8 or 9 up to 
20 years old. I did not notice a man throw a stone.” 

Thos. J. Veldern, (Boatman). —‘ Those throwing stones were 
half-grown boys.” 

Such was the burden of testimony presented at the investi- 
gation instituted by the civil authority of the city of New York. 
And did the tribunal before which the facts were placed, recog- 
nize the conduct of these boys as an element of thestrife. No; 
not a word of it. It was not a matter worthy of consideration 
or notice, in their view. 

We have neither time nor space to utter the views which testi- 
mony like the above, together with that of the Mayor of Albany 
and others, suggests. We can only say, it is difficult to conceive 
how sagacious minds, whose business it is to study thoroughly 
the complicated machinery of our municipal relations, should 
overlook so important an element in its operation; or being con- 
scious of its influence should not have proposed, long before this, 
more vigorous and effective measures to remedy the evil. 

The Law seems to know much less of the best modes of, pre- 
venting transgression, than of inflicting punishment upo the 
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criminal ; and so long as it remains half blind to the offences 
of youth, and leaves multitudes without compass or chart to 
guide them, the “ine of succession” will remain unbroken, 
and the number of veterans in the ways of sin will suffer no 
diminution. 

Happy, both for the community at large and the wanderer 
from the path of integrity, himself, if that day shall ever arrive, 
when, instead of attempting to dam up the stream to prevent the 
muddy waters of iniquity from overflowing the fertile regions 
below, the very source shall be purified, the fountain-head ‘shall 
be made to send forth its limpid streams, and those be preserved 
free from all contaminating influences, in their onward course. 

It is not that the Law neglects to inflict punishment upon the 
guilty criminal when convicted, or that it makes no provision for 
preventing the commission of crime, that we complain ; but that 
while it uplifts with its strong right hand, the “ fasces,”’ in terro- 
rem, over the transgressor, and sometimes brings it down in dire- 
ful vengeance upon the head of the guilty, — with its left hand 
it holds the reins by which the wayward should be restrained, 
and prevented from falling into transgression, as if stricken with 
a palsy. Would it be a mark of a wise and careful shepherd 
to fall upon and destroy every hapless sheep of his flock found 
wandering from the fold, when by a kind call or gentle restraint 
he might and ought to have kept it by his side ? 

Shall we visit with condign punishment every offender alike, 
whether he be native born and bred, or the new comer from 
foreign lands, ignorant of our laws, customs and character? 
Ought we not rather to place in a moral quarantine all on whom 
rests a suspicion of estrangement from right principle and action, 
until reason and correct views shall be acquired, and honest, 
upright conduct shall be secured. We require heavy bonds for 
the proper and faithful discharge of many responsible offices, 
before the appointee can enter upon his official duties ; we require 
of the physician a diploma, of the clergyman a license, of the 
lawyer a certificate of admission to his profession ; of every indi- 
vidual about to enter upon the discharge of duties more or less 
important to individuals, or classes of individuals, we demand 
satisfactory evidence that they will be fa:chful to the interests en- 
trusted to them. But with how much less precaution do we, 
at the same time, suffer a multitude to rove among our dwellings, 
invade the peaceful family circle in a thousand ways, and carry 
woe to its centre ; injure or seize on our property, and even lay 
violent hands on our persons, and destroy life, than in the in- 
stances already named? Why should the multitude be left 
without restraint in the numerous petty transgressions of common 
every day life, always the precursors of more heinous crimes, 
when®the aggregate of them is fully equal to those of greater 
magnitude, against which such careful provision is made ? 
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It is true, the law is but an exponent of the sentiment of the 
people; and it is this public sentiment that we would have 
“ revised, amended, and improved,” that through its influence 
the law may be more effectual in its operations to prevent, as 
well as cure the evils in question. Let the people be informed 
of the true source of those evils, and there is not a shadow of 
doubt that they will be prompt to apply a suitable remedy. If 
it be said that most of the vagrants in the streets of our cities 
and large towns are foreigners, thrown upon us in such numbers, 
with such a character and habits that it is impossible to reach and 
reform them, we reply that here appears the very inconsistency 
of the law and public sentiment. Numerous as they are, and 
“ their name is legion,”’ against not an individual of them all can 
evidence of an overt criminal act be produced, but the eagle- 
eyed police officer will find him, the jailor will give him a home, 
and the judge and sheriff will give him his first lessons on the 
reciprocal duties, the common rights of citizens, and the first 
principles of ‘ political economy.”’ Why not place the children 
of these foreigners where they may learn these lessons in a more 
agreeable way, not only that the community may be less molested, 
but that this foreign adjunct, now said to be one third our increase 
of population, may be elevated, refined, and capable of higher 
enjoyment ? We hear much said in praise of the charming influ- 
ence and satisfactory results of the Farm School in South Bos- 
ton, in behalf of a few castaway, abandoned Yankee children. 
Why not extend the experiment ? Doubtless, the principle car- 
ried out would work well, and prove a good investment for the 
State, should it appropriate a whole township, or the nation a 
whole territory for such a purpose, and place all suitable candi- 
dates under the same judicious treatment as that exercised in the 
model institution at South Boston. 

But it is not the foreign population alone that produce the 
swollen, ulcerous, eruptive diseases on the body politic. We 
hope to show, at some future time, that there are innumerable 
streams from every section of the country, floating boys, deserting 
their homes, apprentices, clerks, &c., unfitted for business, into 
the great reservoirs, our cities; there soon to mingle with the 
lowest class, and codperate with them in degradation and crime. 
Further, that there is a reflex influence, a counter-current, carry- 
ing back to the country again, more or less of the vice of the 
city. It may appear, too, in the sequel, that a vast proportion 
of the roots of the great Upas tree of crime, receive their earliest, 
their strongest and most invigorating nutriment from sources 
least suspected, — the associations of youth in the shop, on the 
farm, in the grocery, on public days, —from home, school, 
neighborhood influences, &c. The poison may not have been 
infused by a single inhalation of miasma, but a little withholding 
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of the life-giving element, a little corrupting influence long 
continued, especially on substances tender and susceptible to 
external influences, the injudicious, inappropriate use of agencies, 
in themselves of the most desirable character, may have caused 
the results we deprecate. 

But our limits forbid further remark on this subject at present. 
It is barely suggested here; if worthy of attention, it is easily 
susceptible of thorough examination, and it is to be hoped that it 
will receive all that it requires. 

If it be asked, what is the remedy proposed, we would say, let 
facts be gathered by those whose duties and qualifications enable 
them to do so. Let the whole truth be promulgated and spread 
before the public, — let the causes which lead to the evils in ques- 
tion be carefully traced, and it will not require much skill to 
create an agency for checking, at least, if not removing them. 

A healthy tone of public sentiment should be secured as far as 
possible ; this is the basis on which all vigorous, successful action 
must rest; it is the great field of action for every individual to 
enter and labor, who would see a better moral sentiment than 
now exists. But while the work is going on in that department, 
may not the law be applied still closer wherever provision is 
already made for its aid, and its tension be increased, as an 
improved state of public opinion shall sustain it. 

Is not the following sentiment of Dr. Vaughan, Editor of the 
British Quarterly Review, and President of Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, worthy of more serious consideration than it has 
generally received from our people? ‘ It is with me a maxim, 
and one which I do not think any logic can disturb, the Govern- 
ment may be a moral teacher, to the extent that it must be a 
moral administrator.” 





THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 


It is gratifying to obtain testimony occasionally, from high 
authority, tending to show the true character and real influence 
of the Teacher on the public mind. The popular phrase, “ ‘THE 
ScHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD,” is familiar to every one, but few, 
it is believed, are aware of its origin. We give the following 
account of it from the ‘* Sketches of Modern Reforms and Re- 
formers,” in the National Era, understood to be by Henry B. 
Stanton, Esq. 

** No orator of our time is more successful than Lord Brough- 
am, in embalming phrases, full of meaning, in the popular 
memory. ‘The well known, talismanic sentiment, ‘ 7’he School- 
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master is abroad,’ is an instance. In a speech on the elevation 
of Wellington, a mere ‘ military chieftain,’ to the premiership, 
after the death of Canning, Lord Brougham said : — ‘ Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington may take the army, —he may 
take the navy, — he may take the mitre. I make him a present 
of them all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword in 
hand against the constitution, — and the English people will not 
only beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. In other times 
the country may have heard with dismay, that ‘ the Soldier was 
abroad.’ It is notsonow. Let the soldier be abroad if he will ; 
he can do nothing in this age. There is another personage 
abroad, —a person less imposing, ——in the eyes of some, per- 
haps, insignificant. Z'he Schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military 
array.’ ”’ 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, in the outpouring of his 
gall against liberal institutions, dating from Hamilton, Canada 
West, unwittingly gives the following testimony to the influence 
of a class whom he affects to despise : 

_ “But there is no circumstance, perhaps, that we could men- 

tion, that could convey a better idea of the relative regard for 
England and the United States, of the class of the people we 
have been describing, (the democratic party in Canada), than 
the fact, — well known to every person who has lived among 
them, — that a Yankee Schoolmaster, without either education 
or intelligence, — with nothing on earth to recommend him save 
an inveterate propensity to vaporing and meddling in the affairs, 
religious and political, of every sect and class wherever he goes, 
— can, and ever has exercised more influence among them in a 
few months, than a whole neighborhood of English gentlemen 
could in years. And we speak neither from hearsay nor conjec- 
ture ; we speak from what we have seen and know, and what is 
susceptible of proof.” 

It seems a very clear case, then, that the interests of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects in the Provinces, require the ‘‘immediate 
abolition,’ total extinguishment, of one class or the other, the 
schoolmaster, or the English gentleman. Now if there were any 
reasonable hope that these “‘ English gentlemen’? could be 
changed into “ intelligent, influential schoolmasters,”’ there might 
be some hope still, that the refinements of English aristocracy 
and loyal spirit of the people might be preserved, even in these 
western wilds. As it is, we are very apprehensive that these 
uneducated, unintelligent, influential schoolmasters will teach the 
people how to enjoy life with still less of the ‘ gentlemen’s ” 
influence exercised upon them than hitherto. 
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PRECOCIOUS INTELLECT. 


REAL genius often shows itself in childhood; but that it 
always does, or that such a development is desirable, may be 
seriously questioned. ‘The child who writes verses at six, or 
gives other indications of a genius surpassing his years, may be 
wondered at and admired as a prodigy ; but the parent ought to 
tremble to observe the premature fruit bursting through the 
petals of the not yet unfolded bud. There is an evidence of 
disease in this, which, in one way or other, almost always proves 
fatal. This unnatural power wears out itself or the frame of its 
possessor ; either the mind or the body must fail under such a 
rapid development. 

The village pedagogue, in his old age, may look about him 
wonderingly ; for it is not unlikely the least promising of all his 
flock takes the highest stand, while his bright, ever ready 
favorite, that he was sure would become a great man, does not 
rise above mediocrity. There is nothing strange or capricious 
in this. It is the result of natural causes, and has its counter- 


part in all the works of nature, — even in the human frame. ~ 


Rapid growth produces weakness in the bones and sinews ; and, 
in some cases, this growth has been so rapid as to become an 
actual disease, and carry its victim to the grave. Many are the 
instances of intellectual growth so rapid as to weaken the mind 
and sink it even below mediocrity, or, on the other hand, to pro- 
duce premature death. For examples of this last result we must 
not go the tombs of the early dead in the old world, nor is it 
necessary to visit the banks of Saranac, where drooped the 
fairest buds that ever shed the fragrance of heaven upon earth. 
We can find them in our midst. Many are the gifted little 
beings, who, after basking in the sunshine and rejoicing among 
the flowers for a few short summers, pass away all unknown to 
the world, — leaving only the frail memorials of their early 
genius to soothe, yet sadden even in the moment of soothing, the 
hearts that cherished them. 

It would be going too far to censure those who have the 
guidance of such minds ; but it would save worlds of disappoint- 
ment did they know that such promises are deceitful and 
deserving of but little confidence. And sometimes, doubtless, 
the poor victim might be saved years of pain and disease, and, 
perchance, be spared to the world through a long life, were not 
the powers of the mind forced by unnatural means to expand too 
soon, before either the mind or body had acquired the strength 
and hardiness necessary to its own healthy existence. Many 
have seen this evil, and endeavored to remedy it by checking 
such unnatural growth; but this is perhaps the most fatal error 
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that could be committed. - The mind, when it first becomes con- 
scious of its own capabilities, puts no limits to them, and will 
only be urged onward by each barrier thrown in its way ; but a 
judicious hand may direct its course, calm its turbulence, soothe 
its sensitiveness, and teach it to be its own supporter, without 
endangering in the least degree its freshness and originality. 
The power of controlling its own impulses does not render a 
nature tame ; but as it is necessary to every person. how much 
more so to him who has a strong, high spirit, that cannot be sub- 
dued by others; that, spurning the control of him who should be 
its master, over-masters him and is left unprotected. 
— Fanny Forrester. 





WHAT DAY IS SABBATH? 


“THE names of the days of the week at Sitka, the capital of 
Russian America, have marched eastwardly around the world, 
and hence their Sunday is the Saturday of the Oregonians. The 
' same day is called, and with great propriety too, both Sunday 
and Saturday, from America westward of China. Through the 
centre of the Pacific, civilization has travelled westward, and 
hence at the Sandwich Islands, the Ladrone and Philipine 
Islands, the day is Saturday; while both through the Southern 
Pacific, from the Society Islands to Australia, through the North- 
ern Pacific, from Russian America, through the Aleutian and 
Kurile Islands to China, civilization has travelled eastward, and 
the day is Sunday. 

*‘ These facts will stand as historical monuments ; they show 
that the eastern and western streams of civilization have over- 
leaped each other more than 6,600 miles! Their explanation to 
countries yet unknown will make lucid the great point in past 
history, — when Christianity first belted the globe.” 





IMPORTANCE OF STUDY IN YOUTH. 


“Tf it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these 
pages, let such a reader remember, that it is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect in my manhood the opportunities of learn- 
ing which I neglected in my youth; that through every part 
of my literary career, I have felt pinched and hemmed by my 
own ignorance ; and I would at this moment give half the repu- 
tation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if by so doing I 
could rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation of learn- 
ing and science.”” — Sir Walter Scott. 
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TEACH THE ELEMENTS. 


Success in any pursuit depends, almost invariably, on the 
proper application of one or more simple principles ; and these 
principles are usually so simple that their real influence is over- 
looked, and power undervalued by the great majority of those 
whose welfare i is dependent on them. So long as these element- 
ary principles remain unknown or unapplied, some substitute for 
them will be used under great disadvantage, waste of power, 
producing comparatively insignificant results. ‘Take for illustra- 
tion the improved method of manufacturing cloth. Formerly, 
our grandmothers “ did card and spin and weave” by hand. 
The power, the sine qua non, was their physical strength. But 
mark the change when it was found that the “ force of gravity ” 
could be made to produce the same results. The weight of 
water, falling on the bucket of a wheel, has changed the whole 
face of civil ‘society, and increased the production of the manu- 
factured fabric ten thousand fold. Another illustration may be 
found in the use of sharp-edged instruments. The wood-sawyer 
is more dependent upon the cutting power of the teeth of his 
saw, than the application of physical strength. What substitute 
could the farmer find for the edge of the scythe, the axe, the 
spade, and the plough ? Indeed, who shall say, if the sharp 
cutting edge and piercing point of all instruments in the me- 
chanic arts could be annihilated, that the civilized world would 
not be reduced, at once, to a state of barbarism? So by inves- 
tigation it will be found, that the general character of society and 
all the various shades of it are mainly dependent on a few lead- 
ing, elementary principles, which control the whole. 

In the alphabet of nature, we find that three or four ultimate 
principles, variously combined, namely, Carbon, Oxygen, Hydro- 
gen, and Nitrogen, produce all the various vegetable and animal 
substances on the globe. By varying the combination of the 
same elements, it is found that substances of the most opposite 
kind are produced ; as the sweet crystalizable principle of the 
sugar cane, the bitter febrifuge of the willow bark, the fixed and 
permanent acid of the grape. A very few grains of the vegeta- 
ble alkali, morphia, or a fraction of a grain of another member 
of the same family, strychnia, will destroy life; the bread we 
subsist upon owes its nutritious power to a combination of the 
very same elements which, in other circumstances, give origin to 
the poisonous juice of the poppy, or the still more deadly prin- 
ciple of the nux vomica. 

These few illustrations have been presented to lead the mind 
of the teacher to reflect upon the general influence of education 
on the condition of mankind ; and more particularly the power 
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committed to him for giving efficiency to its influence, by con- 
trolling and directing a few leading elements in the process of 
imparting and diffusing the principles of education. 

The letters of the alphabet, the nwmeral characters in comput- 
ing numbers, and the few sounds composing the musical scale, 
are the prominent elements with which teachers have to do, in 
their intercourse with their pupils, so far as their intellectual 
improvement is concerned. With the first, the child acquires 
the medium for transmitting — rather, transferring — thought 
from his own to the mind of another ; and obtaining in return the 
thoughts of all around him. What a difference in the destiny 
of a child, whether, at the outset, he Je or be not allowed to enter 
the field and gather the fruits here presented. In the use of 
figures, in their endless applications in the affairs of life, from 
numbering the schoolboy’s marbles, to determining the existence, 
position, and elements of a hitherto unseen, unknown heavenly 
body, there is a value, an importance beyond the power of num- 
bers to compute. The Auman voice, without which social life 
would be like the beautiful statue without animation, is not only 
the element which distinguishes the man from the brute, but 
intended to be the great instrument for augmenting all the joys 
and soothing all the griefs of each individual. 

It was my intention to point out the importance of accurate 
and thorough teaching of these elements at the beginning of the 
child’s education. Allusion can only be made to it, for want of 
space ; but it is to be hoped that teachers, — especially young, 
primary teachers,— may give this subject the consideration it 
deserves. Give to a child an accurate knowledge of his letters, 
their powers and proper application ; add also a desire on his 
part to reap all the benefit they can impart, and who can esti- 
nfate the benefit you have done him? And how much, too, have 
you increased his power for acquisition. 

The father of Edmund Stone was gardener to the Duke of 
Argyle, who, one day, walking in his garden, observed a Latin 
copy of Newton’s “ Principia” lying on the grass, and thinking 
it had been brought from his own library, called some one to 
carry it back to its place. Upon this, Stone, who was then in 
his eighteenth year, claimed the book as his own. ‘“ Yours?” 
replied the Duke. ‘ Do you understand Geometry, Latin, and 
Newton?” ‘T know a little of them,” replied the young man. 
The Duke was surprised ; and having a taste for the sciences, 
he entered into conversation with the young mathematician. He 
asked him several questions, and was astonished at the force and 
accuracy and the candor of his answers. ‘* But how,” said the 
Duke, “ came you by the knowledge of all these things?” “A 
servant taught me, ten years since, to read. Does one need to 
know any thing more than the twenty-four letters, in order to 
learn every thing else that one wishes ?”’ 
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[For the “ Teacher.’’] 


MARY LYON, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, WHO DIED MARCH 
5th, 1849. 


Great soul’d, and true of heart! counting all toil 
Light, in thy Master’s cause, and for their sake 
Who turn’d to thee, as turns the trusting lamb 
Unto its shepherd, — from the quiet seat 
By the domestic fireside, — mid the sphere 
Of the laborious teacher, — oer the wave, 
Where the blest mission-ship, with white sails spread, 
Beareth the Gospel, shall thine utter'd name 
Quicken the tear, and many a loving heart 
Embalm thee in remembrance, as the friend 
Who planted deep within its plastic soil 
The germs of steadfast duty. 

’T was not thine, 
To train the butterflies who sport and flaunt 
In gaudy joyance ’mid the summer flowers, — 
And when the frost-king cometh, shrink away 
And disappear. It was not thine to train 
For silken indolence, or proud display, 
The talkers and not doers. — Thou didst make 
Thy life the exponent of thy creed, and show 
The feasibilities of theory 
By eloquent example. 






































Who, like thee, 

Shall with untiring energy impress 

A self-denying purpose on the soul 

Of thine own sex? Who, with such sleepless zeal, 

Finding its payment in its own strong act, 

Having no word in all its calendar 

Like weariness or rest, shall bear her part, 

Nor blench in vigor, while the prime of years 

Steals by unheeded ? 

And from our broad land, — 

Its crowded marts, and rural solitudes, — 

Forests and mountains, and deep-echoing glens, 

Come mournful back, the unanswer’d question, — Who? 

L. H. S. 

Hartford, Ct., July, 1849. 





IGNORANCE AND NOTHINGNESS. —Ir is said that there are 
20,000 persons in South Carolina unable to read or write. The 
population of Charleston has diminished one thousand in number 
since 1840. 
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THE TEACHER A STUDENT. 


“I am becoming very much interested in my business,”’ said 
a Teacher to a friend of mine the other day, in the presence of 
several others of the same profession: ‘ it delights me to see the 
sparkling eye, —the index of a mind grasping at new ideas. 
And then, as week after week, and month after month pass 
away, I find that many whose attention could, with all my efforts, 
scarcely be arrested at first, begin now to drink in knowledge with 
pleasure, — yes, even with eagerness. Their minds seem already 
to have undergone an important change, they seem to grow 
stronger and stronger at every step as they progress.” 

“If I could enjoy the same pleasure in my school,’ said 
another of less zeal in the cause of education, ‘ teaching would 
no longer be an up-hill business with me. But even when my 
scholars have the question printed at the bottom of the page, and 
have every opportunity to prepare answers beforehand, there is 
a dulness about their recitation which makes it an irksome task 
to bear them.” 

This is enough of the conversation that passed between those 
gentlemen, to show that they must have been Teachers of very 
different character; else that their schools must have differed 
widely in capacity. I have some acquaintance both with these 
teachers and their schools. The schools are about equal, as it 
regards number and age of pupils, and in every other respect, 
except the progress they are making in mental improvement. 
The difference is found elsewhere. One of these teachers is in 
every sense a student, — the other is not. ANON. 





SELF-TRAINING. 


Tue late Sir Thos. F. Buxton had great faith in the self- 
training power of men. He thus expresses himself: 

‘“*] am very sure that a young man may be very much what 
he pleases. In my own case it was so. I left school when I had 
learned little or nothing, at about the age of fourteen. I spent 
the next year at home, learning to hunt and shoot. There it was 
that the prospect of going to College opened upon me. as 

I made my resolutions and acted up to them; I gave 

up all desultory reading ; I never looked into a novel or a news- 
aper; I gave up shooting. During the five years I was in 
reland, I had the liberty of going when I pleased to a capital 
shooting place. I never went but twice. In short, I considered 
every hour as precious, and I made every thing bend to my de- 
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termination not to be behind any of my companions ; and thus I 
rapidly passed from one species of character to another. I had 
been a boy fond of pleasure and idleness, reading only books of 
unprofitable entertainment ; I became speedily a youth of steady 
habits of application, and irresistible resolution. I soon gained 
the ground I had lost, and found those things which were difficult 
and almost impossible to my idleness, easy enough to my industry ; 
and much of my happiness and all my prosperity in life, have 
resulted from the change I made at your age. It all rests with 
yourself. If you seriously resolve to be energetic and industrious, 
depend upon it, you will for your whole life have reason to 
rejoice that you were wise enough to form and act upon that 
determination.” 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The Comic Grammar reads : 


But remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oven, not oxes. 


To which an exchange adds : 


And remember, though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
Yet the plural of goose 
Arn’t gooses nor geeses. 


And we add: 


And remember, though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice and not mouses. — Sun. 


Though the singular of mice, 
Is well known to be mouse, 
The singular of dice 
Is die and not douse. — Boston Post. 


All of which goes to prove 
That grammar a farce is, 
For where is the plural 
Of rum and molasses? — NW. Y. Gazette. 


The plural, — Gazette, — 

Of rum don’t us trouble ; 
Take one glass too much 

And you'll surely see double. 








